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Prized number III gorilla-baby, Inaki 
—very alert but barely a foot wide, 
even in her sack suit. 

Although Moka gorilla didn’t seem 
interested in caring for her third off¬ 
spring, Inaki was no unwanted or¬ 
phan. She could have picked from 
literally dozens of pinch-hitters . . . 
such as. . . . 


bemused FONZ President Mal¬ 
colm Henderson. . . . 


beaming Zoo Director Ted Reed 
(after all, this IS our first girl!) . . . 


Even at the tender age of four 
days, 4-pound, 7-ounce Inaki cer¬ 
tainly seems to know who her 
real foster mama is. 



and the gal who got the job, Louise Gallagher 
(wife of supervisory keeper of great apes, 
Bernie Gallagher) who raised older brothers 
Leonard and Tomoka. 
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ZOO BABIES 

The nicest time of all the year is spring. 
The world seems to be reborn—the trees 
sport feathery green arbors, the air is fresh 
and the sky is clear and blue. Standing still 
in some quiet spot you can hear the sounds 
of spring shaking off the dormancy of winter 
and tremulously coming alive. 

Spring is particularly wonderful at the 
Zoo, with flowers in bloom, the grass green 
once more, the birds singing their most 
beautiful spirited songs and everywhere it 
seems as if the world has surely been re¬ 
born-better, cleaner and more wondrous. 

To make our springtime rapture complete 
the animals contribute their gifts of delicate, 
delightful babies. Inaki, a velvety-soft four- 
pound baby girl was born to Moka, the 
gorilla. This is Moka’s third baby (first girl) 
and, like the other two, is being raised by 
Louise Gallagher. 

It is often difficult to determine when the 
tiny marmosets are pregnant, so you can 
imagine the surprise and joy of discovering 
the twins born to our rare, gorgeous golden 
marmosets. Both babies are frisky and are 
carefully tended by their parents. 

One of the big events of spring is the 
emergence of bear cubs from the dens. We 
never are jaded with the annual European 
brown bear cubs, as they are such frolick¬ 
ing rascals, and so full of mischief. This 
spring we are inordinately proud of our sloth 
bear cub. The parents look like giant fuzzy 
caterpillars, but the cub is more bear-like. 
The birth of sloth bears in captivity is rela¬ 
tively unusual and this is the first one to be 
reared in our Zoo. The baby rides on the 
mother’s back, entangling its claws in the 
super-abundance of “wool”, adjusting its po¬ 
sition periodically by pushes of its small, 
bare-soled feet. 

The Asian leopard cats had their first 
litter-two adorable spotted kittens. One of 
them is with the mother and the other is be¬ 
ing hand-reared by Jan Davis. 

The brown lemurs had an impish baby 
and the servals had two. The emus finally 
made their donation after several years of 
infertile eggs which were beautiful but con¬ 
tained no chicks. Two emu chicks are con¬ 
fined in a pen in the basement of the bird 
house waiting to reach the proper age before 
being turned outside. The black-necked swans 
have a single cygnet which hitch-hikes a ride 



A Zoo baby to be proud of, our three- 
month-old sloth bear. Seldom are these 
bears born and reared in captivity, but 
this youngster is thriving. Small mammal 
division headkeeper Bert Barker named 
this cub “Hoppy” because of its habit of 
hopping on the mother and riding piggy¬ 
back style. (Sloth bears are the only bears 
known to predominantly carry the young 
in this fashion.) 


Photo by Randolph Routt, 
THE EVENING STAR 


on the mother’s back and nestles behind the 
protection of her wings. 

A frisky long-legged zebra colt trots 
happily with its mother in one of the new 
corrals in the hardy hoofed-stock area, bring¬ 
ing joy to all who watch. 

Even though baby animals are born pretty 
much through the year at the Zoo, the spring 
babies always seem dearer, possibly because 
it means spring is here at last! 

—Billie Hamlet 
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CONSERVATION EFFORTS 

A year ago, Smithsonian Secretary Ripley 
approved a broadened program for the Na¬ 
tional Zoo. One major element was active 
participation in international wildlife con¬ 
servation affairs. No increased staff was pro¬ 
vided, but Assistant Director John Perry was 
told to reserve half of his time for the con¬ 
servation work. Here are some of the results 
to date: 

The Zoo became an affiliate of the Inter¬ 
national Union for Conservation of Nature. 
Mr. Perry attended the Ninth General As¬ 
sembly of IUCN at Lucerne, has met several 
times with IUCN’s Survival Service Comis¬ 
sion, and acts as liaison between IUCN and 
the American zoo association. 

Dr. Reed serves as Chairman of the Con¬ 
servation of Wildlife Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums. 

Dr. Reed has become President of the 
Wild Animal Propagation Trust, an organi¬ 
zation of zoo directors and others which pro¬ 
motes captive breeding of endangered animal 
species. Mr. Perry is a Trustee. 

The National Zoo conducted the 1966 Cen¬ 
sus of Rare and Endangered Species. This 
provides basic data on these species in West¬ 
ern Hemisphere collections. 

Mr. Perry succeeded Dr. Reed as Chair¬ 
man of AAZPA’s Subcommittee on Endan¬ 
gered Species. This subcommittee has been 
instrumental in suppressing traffic in illegal 
orangutans. Largely as a result of this sub¬ 
committee’s work, cooperating with zoos, 
Federal authorities, and international groups, 
only one illegal orangutan has entered the 
United States since last June. This is the one 
seized by authorities on February 25th, now 
housed at the Zoo. 

Dr. Reed visited Singapore to investigate 
the orangutan smuggling situation there. He 
found the authorities most cooperative. Oran¬ 
gutans seized in Singapore may be forwarded 
hereafter to U. S. zoos designated by the Wild 
Animal Propagation Trust as breeding sites. 

Mr. Perry has prepared, in draft, the 
first edition of a looseleaf reference manual, 
for WAPT and AAZPA: “Recommendations to 
North American Zoos Concerning Endangered 
Species.” 

Dr. Reed and Mr. Perry have visited Texas 
and other areas to inspect possible sites for 
“survival centers”,—farms or ranches for 


breeding endangered species of hoofed ani¬ 
mals, for which zoos have insufficient space. 
The first such project in Texas is being 
planned, and negotiations for support are 
progressing. 

The National Zoo has been offered the 
use of about 300 acres of Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution property in Maryland as a propagation 
farm. Since appropriated funds are not avail¬ 
able to develope and operate this site, a pri¬ 
vate or foundation grant is being sought. 

The National Zoo is giving greater em¬ 
phasis to breeding the endangered species 
now in its collection. These include the pygmy 
hippopotamus, Pere David’s deer, orangutan, 
and others. 

From March 12th to 16th Dr. Reed and 
Mr. Perry attended a joint meeting of the 
AAZPA and the Ibero-American Zoo Asso¬ 
ciation in Mexico City. The general theme of 
this, the first conference in which North, 
South and Central American zoos participated 
(plus delegates from Spain and Portugal), was 
conservation and how zoos can assist in the 
protection of endangered species. Meetings 
of the WAPT were also held in Mexico City 
at the same time. 

-John Perry 

THE MENACE OF DENNIS 

My calendar is scrawled with all sorts of 
interesting notations such as dental appoint¬ 
ments, reminders to get my hair cut, and 
through the year there might be a day marked 
in red for some obscure reason which has 
long since escaped me. 

The cold, bitterly cold, day of February 
25 is not only marked in red but also in big 
red capital letters which read: “DENNIS”. 
And that red-letter day I shall not forget. 

Actually it was a night—the night Don 
Dietlein, head of the Animal Department, 
asked me to accompany him to Dulles Air¬ 
port to pick up “one head monkey” which had 
been confiscated by the U. S. Customs In¬ 
spectors and the U. S. Department of Inter¬ 
ior’s game management agent, for being 
illegally imported. 

Arriving at the airport, we found a young 
orangutan in a small, chicken-wire-fronted 
cage. He was clinging to the chicken wire, 
so tired he was scarcely able to hold his eyes 
open but afraid to close them for fear some¬ 
thing terrible would happen. He was nearly 
devoid of hair, and shivering with the cold. 
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A two-pound coffee can was wired to one 
corner of the flimsy cage. The contents were 
to provide him with nourishment during his 
long flight from his homeland, but the can 
was too deep and the opening too small to 
permit him any access to the contents. 

While waiting for the officials to arrive, 
Don took the top off the crate and lifted the 
orang out. It clung to him, delighted with the 
warmth of his wool suit and body heat. There 
were many papers to be signed and the for¬ 
malities of turning the orang over to the Zoo 
until further disposition could be made. At 
this point, Dennis was plopped into my lap. 
Although no longer shivering, his hair wasn’t 
adequate to keep him warm. Lyria Palas, 
daughter of the Fish and Wildlife’s game 
management agent, was so worried over the 
naked, cold animal that she divested herself 
of her jersey and contributed it to the cause. 

Finally, all the red tape snipped and tied 
neatly into bundles, we were free to take the 
orang to the Zoo. He was wrapped carefully 
within the folds of my fur coat and snuggled 
against my body with his arms around my 
neck and his legs around my waist. In this 
position, his security ensured, he promptly 
went to sleep and snored gently all the way 
back to Washington. 

Meanwhile, back at the Zoo, the welcom¬ 
ing committee was forming and Dennis’ en¬ 
trance at the door of the hospital was one 
befitting a VIP. Dr. Reed examined him, 
listened to his heartbeat, took his pulse, 
examined his teeth and checked his condition. 
Assured that he was in sound health he was 
turned over to the welcoming committee which 
was delighted to have a chance to make a big 
fuss over him. Bert Barker was on hand with 
a great variety of food. The bunches of grapes 
seemed to be the favorite food and Dennis lay 
back on one elbow, a la Roman Empire days, 
carefully selecting with his mouth one grape 
at a time while holding the bunch over his 
face. 

The mutual admiration society eventualjy 
adjourned to another room while Dr. Reed 
prepared essential facts for the daily medi¬ 
cal report. One by one the welcoming com¬ 
mittee struggled into their coats and galoshes 
preparing to meet the frigid night outside; 
the conversation dwindled to a few goodnights 
as the committee left the building; lights were 
turned out one by one and suddenly the quiet 
was shattered by the wails of Dennis, who 
suddenly realized the party was over, he was 


alone and put to bed, and he really wasn’t 
very sleepy after all. 

Dennis didn’t get his name until the next 
night when he managed to push the bolts on 
his cage and squeeze his way to freedom. 
Judging from the appearance of the hospital 
after his rampage, he had had a hard time 
deciding what to destroy first so, rather than 
make that hard decision, he made a shambles 
of the whole place. 

His meeting with the press would have 
done justice to any of the Hollywood glamor 
girls. He made the most of his moment, pos¬ 
ing seriously for all the photographers, bely¬ 
ing his reputation for being a “devil”. 

Until a decision is made by the courts, 
Dennis will remain at the Zoo. Then with the 
help of the Wild Animal Propagation Trust, 
it is hoped that a zoo with a beguiling female 
orang will ask for Dennis’ hand and he will 
find a good home and wife and live happily 
ever after. 

-Billie Hamlet 


COLOBUS 

Among the relatively new and noteworthy 
additions to the National Zoo is a trio of colo- 
bus monkeys, or guerezas. Elegant creatures 
to see, with their thick black and white fur, 
they peer down from their perch like sober 
little bishops in flowing robes. Colobus mon¬ 
keys are rare and exceptionally interesting. 
Also, as zoos have gradually learned, a guer- 
eza is some sort of health food addict. 

The most arboreal of all African monkeys, 
the three species of colobus range through 
high altitude forests of Africa from Senegal 
to Ethiopia. The black-and-white species (Co¬ 
lobus polykomos) is perhaps the best known, 
as well as the most striking, but a red-and- 
black colobus exists, and white colonies have 
been reported. The newborn of almost all 
forms are pure white, but only for a short 
time. The name colobus means “mutilated” 
and refers to one of the odd features of the 
genus. The thumb is almost totally missing. 

Back in their wild remote forests, guere¬ 
zas specialize in aerial acrobatics. High in 
the rain forest canopy they make spectacular 
leaps from branch to branch and sometimes 
plummet straight down. During these big 
jumps the long hair and bushy tail fan out, 
apparently to act as a parachute. Some ob- 
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One of the Zoo’s three handsome - 
but definitely camera-shy—new 
colobus monkeys. 



servers believe the monkeys often take leaps 
for sport, even in bravado. One Uganda game 
ranger reported watching leaping “games’* 
with unnecessarily narrow margins of safety, 
as if organized competitions were in prog¬ 
ress. Occasionally, too, the monkeys have 
been known to miss. 

Agile in the treetops, the colobus is awk¬ 
ward and slow on the ground and generally 
thought to avoid it. Nevertheless, they ap¬ 
parently come down from the trees to poke 
about for salt, and have been reported to be 
so placid during their terrestrial forays that 
they have had to be chased from the paths of 
Landrovers. 

Until recent years, colobus monkeys 
proved difficult to keep in zoos. They did not 
live long. A better diet apparently gave the 
key to success, but only after experiments 
in menu that led from hibiscus flowers 
through mulberry leaves to straight black 
tea. “Solemn John”, who lived to be an old- 
timer at the San Diego Zoo (perhaps he is 
still alive) had an insatiable appetite for the 
leaves from an Australian imported black- 
wood acacia that grew in the Garden. Animal 
Department Head, Don Dietlein, has made a 
careful study of various diets that have been 
prepared for guerezas in zoological gardens. 
His report should be useful not only in keep¬ 
ing our own monkeys fit, but as a guide to 
other zoos. A quick scan of the range of food¬ 
stuffs recommended would discourage any 
attempt to. keep one of these demanding indi¬ 
viduals at home, however lovable it might be. 
In West Berlin, for example, whoever wore 
the chef’s cap in the monkeys’ kitchen had 
to follow a recipe for meatballs that must be 
read in full to be properly appreciated. First 
boil and then mince horsemeat, reserving the 
broth. Then mix in the following: biscuit meal, 


rolled barley, sugar beet flakes, fish meal, 
yeast, wheat bran, salt, rolled oats, potato 
flakes, skim milk powder, meat meal, wheat 
germ, bone meal, and vitamins. Finally stir 
in some pod of an evergreen tree. Shape into 
little meat balls and serve. Those guerezas 
should be ready to challenge a Cassius Clay. 

Colobus fur has long been prized by both 
Africans and foreign traders. One forest- 
dwelling tribe, the Wanderobo of East Africa, 
traditionally hunted the monkeys with special 
dogs, driving them above the rainforests into 
the bamboo growth where they were killed. 
The tribesmen ate the flesh, then traded the 
pelts to the Masai. Full battle dress for a 
Masai warrior called for jingling anklets 
trimmed with white colobus fur. Such 
slaughter represented only a small part of 
the mass slaughter of colobus which, by early 
in the 20th century, had so diminished guereza 
populations that conservationists feared ulti¬ 
mate extinction. During the late 19thcentury, 
the vogue for colobus fur, especially for 
trimming coats, opened a vast market. The 
monkeys were hunted down, killed and ex¬ 
ported by the hundreds of thousands. Between 
1892 and 1895, more than 630,000 monkey 
skins (not all but mostly colobus) were ex¬ 
ported from the Gold Coast alone, this ac¬ 
cording to the written records. Despite 
controls that have been effected in recent 
years, trade continues. Kenya Game Depart¬ 
ment records of colobus skins imported from 
Ethiopia in 1960 through the border town of 
Moyale alone totalled more than 26,000. 

A specialty shop in Georgetown reportedly 
has a colobus fur rug on display. The Friends 
of the National Zoo venture to say that the 
healthy, lively trio in the monkey house is a 
happier subject to see and enjoy. 

—Jocelyn Arundel 
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THE “HUNTING LEOPARDS” 

I first met them at a cocktail party. They 
were the most exquisitely dressed of those 
present and they were well aware of all eyes 
upon them and of the flash bulbs popping, yet 
they were appropriately modest in behavior 
and sincere in manner. They ignored the hors 
d’oevres, came in direct touch with only one 
drink, and were, altogether, quite striking. 

Especially for 3-month-old cheetah cubs, 
whose first unconfined experience with civi¬ 
lization this occasion was. They were, of 
course, NZP’s Woodie and Lottie —now well- 
known to the Washington public as the two 
little cubs who were in the Woodward and 
Lothrop New Year’s window display. Butwho, 
at the party, were just three days away from 
the International Animal Exchange and not 
much longer than that from their original 
home in the Somali Republic, East Africa. 

The iittle cats seemed, almost immedi¬ 
ately, to adapt to their new surroundings. 
Cautiously at first, but seemingly completely 
unafraic}, they sniffed out the lay of the land; 
then, cat-like, they left ground-level for the 
higher altitudes-although, uncat-like, once 
up, they couldn’t come down. Like domestic 
felines, they purred when pleased; unlike 
them, they didn’t claw or scratch. They had 
small heads and big, clumsy feet, and when 
they got tired, they simply went THUNK on 
the floor, stretched out, and that was that. 
They were naturally curious, but easily satis¬ 
fied; they endured with a surpassing distant 
patience our petting, but showed no real de¬ 
sire to be cuddled or held. 

One could easily see why naturalists of an 
earlier age considered the cheetah to be the 
link between the families Felidae and Cani- 
dae. And why they placed this unique animal 
in a separate genus, of which it is the only 
species — Acinonyx jubatus. 

Known in Africa and Asia as the “hunting 
leopard” because of its trainability and phe¬ 
nomenal speed (generally accepted as being 
60 miles an hour on the short sprint), the 
cheetah’s affinity to man goes back thousands 
of years. Ancient Egyptian tomb paintings 
show portraits of these animals lying at the 
feet of the Pharaohs; in Asia, Rajahs kept 
large cheetah kennels, complete with huge 
staffs. They realized that the cheetah’s ef¬ 
fectiveness was limited to the short burst, 
so the cats were carried hooded to the hunt — 
draped in gorgeous finery, in their own wag¬ 
ons, with their own attendants. Released only 


the moment game was sighted, they were later 
returned to their kennels for food, rest, and 
extensive massage. 

Sporting use of cheetahs spread to Europe 
in the 5th century A. D., and they became 
popular among the princes of the Renaissance. 

Built for speed the cheetah certainly is — 
leggy and stream-lined, it may stand three 
feet at the shoulder, be seven feet long (in¬ 
cluding tail), and weigh up to 120 pounds. Its 
small head on a longish neck is high-domed 
with raised eye-sockets for better vision over 
low cover when the animal is on the stalk; 
enlarged nasal passages allow for extra 
oxygen boost during the last high-speed 
sprint. Its rather splayed toes make for a 
good grip of the ground, and its pads are 
uniquely developed for quick braking and 
change of direction. Its claws are only par¬ 
tially retractile; they are unsheathed and 
become blunted with use. But its dewclaws 
are more strongly developed than in other 
cats and help it in holding onto its prey dur¬ 
ing the final leap. 

Common in India a hundred years ago, the 
cheetah is all but extinct in Asia today. The 
Orientals early learned that the hunting ability 
of the breed was not instinctual at birth, so 
they avoided capturing young cheetahs; but, 
in capturing half-grown animals, they lost 
most of their catch through struggle and 
fright. Even in Africa the cheetah is on the 
endangered species list—there may be fewer 
than 2000 left in East Africa today. 

Unfortunately, the cheetah does not breed 
well in captivity, and in years gone by, did 
not do well in some zoos. Records from zoos 
throughout the world show only fifteen births, 
and of these only seven cubs were reared to 
maturity. Just getting two captive adults to 
mate is chancey; for them to reproduce is 
chancier still; and to have the cubs survive 
used to be thought impossible. 

With Woodie and Lottie, however, the 
story may be different. Male and female, not 
litter mates (nor, so far as we know, even 
remotely related), they have been attracted 
to each other from the start. They have 
adapted well to zoo life, and they are healthy 
cats. Three months ago, they were cuddly 
little cubs weighing at most 15 pounds each; 
at 7 months, both of them have doubled their 
weight, more than doubled their length, and 
seem, so far, to have found the best of their 
two worlds. 

-Jean McConville 
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INTRODUCING DIVISION HEADKEEPER, 
BIRDS, WILLIAM F. WIDMAN 


Back in 1945 a handsome young man, fresh 
from school, joined the Zoo for the summer 
months, presumably to work with reptiles. 
But he never made the reptile division. In¬ 
stead, as fate would have it, he became head- 
keeper of birds. 

Bill Widman was born in Baltimore but 
has spent most of his life in the D. C. area, 
at least within an hour’s commuting distance 
from the Zoo. For the past 17 years Bill has 
lived on the shores of the Chesapeake-in a 
home he completely built himself on an island 
abounding with swans and other waterfowl. 
(Swans at night, he once told me, actually can 
sound like the cries and war-whoops of at¬ 
tacking Indians in our western movies.) 

In his years at the Zoo, Bill has always 
worked with birds, except for a brief nine 
months in small mammals and a comparable 
amount of time with large mammals, but he 
confesses to no single group of birds as his 
favorite. There have been, of course, special 
pet birds in Bill’s career. One in particular 
I recall hearing about was Cookie, a sulphur- 
crested cockatoo. It is impossible to talk to 
Bill Widman without hearing a softly-chuckled 
delightful or amusing Zoo story or learning 
some fascinating bit of ornithological lore. 
For instance, Bill says that in Australia the 
popular or vernacular name for all cockatoos 
is “Cookie” (the way that young kangaroos are 
called “joeys”). That is why so many of these 
birds are named this and why so many include 
“Cookie” in their vocabularies. 

The other day Bill was counting up the 
birds still in the collection that were here 
when he joined the Zoo. He came up with only 
three: the old seriama (or cariama); Jacob 
or “Richard”, the rose-crested cockatoo; and 
Pops, the celebrated Asiatic white crane that 
has 39 years seniority on his boss. (Pops ar¬ 
rived at the National Zoo in 1906 and now 
holds the world’s record for cranes in cap¬ 
tivity.) 

It definitely must be mentioned that in his 
22 years with the Zoo, Bill has trapped in¬ 
numerable ducks, swans and geese for the 
collection. He has written a number of articles 
for a variety of ornithological journals. I 
could (and should) go on and on mentioning 
Bill’s talents and contributions to the Zoo, 
but I promised him to keep this short, and 


it is only because we are all so extremely 
fond of William F. Widman that I will comply 
with his request. 

—Marion P. McCrane 

PRINCESS DOESN’T DO IT AGAIN 

No human royalty about to produce an heir 
ever received such solicitous attention as 
Princess, the presumably expectant lioness. 
For one solid week, until the Zoo’s medical 
staff decided it was all a false alarm, the 
lady was the object of around-the-clock sur¬ 
veillance via closed circuit television. The 
watchers, Friends of the National Zoo all, 
were a kaleidoscopic group—a former Presi¬ 
dent of the Woman Geographers, a Baltimore 
television personality, the retired Assistant 
Director of the Smithsonian, a sub-cabinet 
wife, an author of children’s books, a real 
estate broker, a lawyer, a member of the 
D. C. Recreation Board, an economics pro¬ 
fessor, an aerospace engineer, a Senator’s 
assistant, a lobbyist for a major pharmaceu¬ 
tical firm, an aeronautical safety expert, and 
a generous assortment of high school stu¬ 
dents-all manned the watch prepared to flick 
the switch which would set the tapes in mo¬ 
tion to record the event for posterity when 
the time came. But the time never came. 

While psychologists can furnish, with or 
without request, any number of Freudian or 
Adlerian explanations of false pregnancy in 
humans, there seems to be a dearth of infor¬ 
mation available on the subject where lion¬ 
esses are concerned. Although our efforts 
were fruitless-perhaps the word would be 
cubless-the experience for all involved was 
totally unique. With no effort through the night 
hours, enveloped by strange sounds and 
scents, one was in the midst of theSerengeti, 
far from the civilization surrounding our little 
oasis. For these brief hours we shared the 
world of the jungle —in so many ways more 
peaceful than our own. 

In the near future we hope to be on hand 
for other natal vigils, including that of a black 
rhinoceros. One might assume that no end of 
volunteers were clamoring for an opportunity 
to share in this unusual experience, but there 
were times (specifically between midnight and 
eight in the morning) when people with nothing 
better to do than sleep, actually ignored this 
call to duty. The problem was one of num¬ 
bers, and since successive nights of sleep¬ 
lessness can make Jack a very dull boy, we 
hope to have a longer list of volunteers on 
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hand when nature and duty call again. If you 
would be interested in listing “rhinoceros 
watching” among your hobbies, please call 
Mrs. Nelson at the FONZ office (AD 2-0181) 
to have your name and telephone number so 
registered. 

-Mary Ellen Grogan 


THE FONZ KIOSK 

This spring should mark the beginning of 
a new era for the Friends. If all goes well, 
financial worries will be a thing of the past, 
and by the end of the year we should be well 
on our way to implementing our educational 
program. The center of all this activity will 
be a kiosk that will stand near the clock in 
the center of the Zoo. Here the Friends will 
sell various items that generally pertain to 
animals and specific ones that we are produc¬ 
ing concerning our National Zoological Park. 
Eventually, we will have a program for regu¬ 
lar members where presentation of their 
membership card will entitle them to dis¬ 
counts on the articles on sale at the kiosk. 
For now, we ask your “full-price” support, 
and hope to see you soon at the new kiosk, 
due to open this spring. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP PINS 

One of our first efforts at making mem¬ 
bership in the Friends of the National Zoo 
a more demonstrative association will be the 
presentation to each new Student Member of 
a three-inch pin that says “I AM A FRIEND 
OF THE NATIONAL ZOO”. 

These pins are attached to a Student Mem¬ 
bership card that invites the recipient to 
inquire about Regular Membership by for¬ 
warding the card to the FONZ office. Pro¬ 
curement of this Student Membership will be 
the present rate of $1.00 and it is expected 
that by making this membership with its pin 
available at the kiosk, the fame of the Friends 


will be carried on the lapels of the current 
button-crazed younger generation. For those 
Regular Members desiring pins, the price will 
be 50 cents and can be obtained at the kiosk 
upon presentation of your membership card. 


SPOTS & STRIPES BINDERS 

A new “member-only” item that can be 
purchased by mail or at the kiosk will be a 
three-ring binder for the safe-keeping of your 
back numbers of Spots and Stripes. To make 
this binder as practical as it is handsome, 
we have included an up-to-date subject index 
that will allow members quick reference to 
past Spots & Stripes articles. We hope that 
by making items like this available to our 
membership, we can maintain the wonderful 
enthusiasm and support that you have so gra¬ 
ciously given. The binders are luggage tan 
with Mohini on the front cover. The price of 
the binder and index is $3.50 (plus 50 cents 
postage for those who can’t visit the kiosk). 

THE COLORING BOOKS 

The sales item we should all be most 
proud of is our first title in a series of Na¬ 
tional Zoo coloring books. With all candor, 
these books must be seen (and purchased?) 
to be really appreciated. From the beautiful 
color photograph on the cover to the unique 
color-key guide and the natural history com¬ 
mentary that accompanies each of the four¬ 
teen animal scenes, our coloring books will 
certainly rank near the top with both the chil¬ 
dren and their parents because of their enter¬ 
tainment and educational value. The first 
issue is that of the Large Mammal Coloring 
Book and has been completely underwritten 
by Metromedia, Inc., to whom we are, quite 
naturally, deeply indebted. The second issue 
will be the Bird Coloring Book and we are 
hopefully searching for a sponsor. Each book 
will sell for 50 cents, and we can’t urge you 
enough to visit our kiosk and see this fine 
publication. 


All other photos in this issue by T. R. Cooke, Smithsonian Institution 
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